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SUGGESTIONS OF ENGLISH STUDY FOR 
SECONDARY TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


S. THURBER, BOSTON. 

“ The first need of teachers, even in lower grades,” says Pres. 
G. Stanley Hall, “ is a better knowledge of the subjects taught. 
Teaching is in no sense professional till teachers not only are far 
beyond the need of keys and translations, far ahead of their best 
pupils, but can command the choicest resources of their subject. 
Even reading, school mathematics, history, geography, language and 
writing are far more effectively taught by teachers who have been 
tempered for their work by the glow that comes from growing 
insight into some chosen mental field, and who know what devotion 
to truth for its own sake means; who have developed some interest 
in their subject and enthusiasm for it. Such teachers will be 
4 lovers/ as Plato said, 4 not of truth alone, but of children and 
youth, whom they will burn to impregnate with it/ They will 
really believe in education, and will bring out its power.” 

In the spirit of fullest sympathy with these words of Doctor Hall, 
and believing that teachers and supervisors of English, more than 
, most others, need to take them to heart, the writer submits his sug¬ 
gestions to his fellow English teachers, in the hope that he may aid, 
pro virili parte , in the formation of a higher standard of pro¬ 
fessional attainment. English teaching is not respected as it ought 
to be; the reason is that the teachers are not qualified to make it 
respected. 

We English teachers are perhaps not quite to blame if the rising 
tide of interest in the scientific study of our language and literature 
caught us unprepared. How should we have been prepared? 
What schools or colleges were there to teach us English in those 
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plastic years of our youth when we submitted to direction and 
formed our ideas of what constituted a liberal education ? Not so 
very many years ago a student could graduate at an ancient uni¬ 
versity without once having been even asked, much less required, 
to read a play of Shakespeare or a tale of Chaucer; without meet¬ 
ing once an instructor competent to teach old English. At this 
ancient seat of learning the learner heard grave eulogies of the 
course of study as a thing almost canonical, embodying all the wis¬ 
dom of ages. President Eliot has told us now and then how sad 
and depressing he has found his reading of the history of pedagogy. 
To me no part of this history is more sad than that which befell my 
own experience as a youth at college, receiving what I was assured 
was a well-rounded training in the humanities. 

But a new day has dawned for us at last, and we may well afford 
to forget the dark past in this refulgent present. The subject which 
in all the culture nations is profiting the most by the deposition of 
classical studies from their traditional supremacy in education is the 
native language and literature. The English-speaking peoples are 
at this moment in the flush of a veritable Elizabethan renaissance 
of racial self-consciousness and self-respect. It is an era of change, 
of elation, of hope, of resolute endeavor. The colleges are found¬ 
ing new chairs of English, and are calling to these chairs young 
men of special training, zealous devotees of studies unknown to the 
schools of a generation, nay, of ten years ago. If you read the 
college news, you know that every ambitious institution must now 
have a professor competent to offer courses in Old and Middle 
English and in Teutonic philology. The present generation of stu¬ 
dents enjoys lavish opportunities of English study, where ours 
enjoyed none. 

The question for us, therefore, is,— what can we, whose academic 
years are gone, still do to make good to ourselves our lack of 
early opportunity? We who, with our school devices, stimulate 
and urge the young to intellectual effort,— can we, from the prompt¬ 
ings of our inner desires, push ourselves onward through solitary 
and exacting studies? Must we wait for the long vacation and then 
attend a summer school ? Are our ambitions of that order that we 
always need a pedagogue to assign us a lesson when we are about 
to study? Everybody can do what he seriously desires to do ; and 
everybody can find in the plea of lack of time excuses for not doing 
that for which his desires are but half desires. 
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Sometimes we hear high school teachers express sentiments of 
dislike for the philological study of English. In such utterances 
I seem to hear an apology for no study, an announcement of com¬ 
placent acceptance of one’s own attainment. Frown on philologi¬ 
cal study of our language and literature, and what remaining field 
of work do you contemplate as worthy to have your regard and 
devotion? Most secondary teachers are college graduates. Such 
■surely have no excuse for a misconception of the meaning and scope 
of the term philology . Yet I believe that some such misconception 
is prevalent, and that it is doing harm to our teaching. I shall be 
misunderstood of course; but I will strive to make this calamity 
your fault and not mine. I do not mean to touch upon methods of 
English teaching. I do not mean to suggest that we should intro¬ 
duce far-sought matters into our class-rooms. Please remember my 
quotation from President Hall, and my title, which is Suggestions 
of English Study for English Teachers. 

Now the notion that philology is related to some higher and 
more genial dealing with literature as a dry and rattling skeleton is 
to a living body clothed with grace and color, is very absurd. It 
has no content of truth. We do not. deal with ourselves intel¬ 
lectually as we do with the children whom we teach. If our nature 
is not subdued to what it works in, like the dyer’s hand, we, being 
adult men and women, are driven to inquire into causes, to trace 
processes of growth, to go as far back as possible towards the 
beginnings of things. Philology is simply science applied to lan¬ 
guage. Whoever investigates in any corner of the great field of 
language philologizes. Let us not be afraid of the word. It will 
now be well to look for a moment at some of the special topics 
which the term includes. 

The first element in a scientific comprehension of language is the 
perception that it is a thing of growth and change, that it develops 
from century to century, and never reaches a fixed and final state. 
The English language has a history of vast extent, illustrated by 
monuments of the most interesting kind. A person studying 
English merely as printed in the recent literature is sadly handi¬ 
capped as compared with one who has traced its course from its 
origins through the vicissitudes of its long career. Everything in 
speech is at some stadium of a process of evolution. Everything 
is related to a past, and can be understood only as a product of 
antecedent conditions. To account for any phenomenon of organic 
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life we must go back and search for the landmarks of the earlier 
stages of that life. Now to do this in English study is eminently 
feasible and pleasant. The way is broken for us. To follow the 
pioneers in this path is a labor that brings the most abundant 
rewards in better insight into the laws of our language, and in 
heightened respect and quickened love for the literature in which 
we have a birthright. 

I do not hesitate to say that it seems to me the time is ripe for 
urging upon secondary teachers and supervisors of English that 
they seriously undertake the study of Anglo-Saxon and the later 
forms of the language. Recent years have furnished us the means 
for such study in lavish profusion. What teacher so engrossed with 
drudgery that he cannot master Henry Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon. 
Primer, a little book of fifty pages of grammar and fifty more 
of text, notes and vocabulary? Yet there is a little element of aus¬ 
terity and brevity about all that Sweet writes, and I suggest there¬ 
fore, Hiram Corson’s Handbook of Anglo-Saxon and Early 
English, a book containing much more matter and in its manner 
more attractive. The student of English in any of its ancient or 
modern phases soon finds that he must resort to the Germans for 
help, as they pursue English studies with greater zeal than the 
English. A book for beginners in Anglo-Saxon more abounding 
in help than any other I know, and presenting a translation opposite 
all the text,— a most proper feature in an elementary language- 
book,— is Karl Korner’s Einleitung, In the second stage of his. 
progress the student will of course resort to Sievers, an excellent 
translation of whose grammar by Professor Cook is published by 
Ginn & Co. 

All expository notes to school texts now-a-days are apt to contain 
references to Anglo-Saxon forms and roots. Evidently there is. 
a public demand for such references. These perpetual allusions to 
Anglo-Saxon originals imply a wide-spread curiosity about such 
things. They presuppose that we teachers of English are the curious 
people. But unless we have mastered so much of the language as is 
included in its elementary grammar, these allusions leave us in the 
attitude of uninitiated outsiders, a ridiculous posture for teachers in 
the high schools of this proud country. With so much grammati¬ 
cal preparation as I have suggested it first becomes possible to use 
our English dictionaries intelligently and fruitfully. First, there is 
the new Bosworth-Toller dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon, now three- 
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fourths completed, indispensable to all serious English study, full 
•of the most interesting elucidations and fascinating even for con¬ 
tinuous reading to the Anglo-Saxon initiate. This dictionary, like 
the other modern dictionaries of broad scope, is full of citations 
from the literature. The use of it is a constant education in Old 
English. Then there is the great dictionary of the English Philo¬ 
logical Society, edited by Doctor Murray. I hope a good many of 
my readers have done themselves the honor to acquire this monu¬ 
mental book, so far as it has gone,— not yet, at this moment, 
through the letter C. No teacher can, without disloyalty, permit 
himself to speak of this work as if it were intended for some 
•exclusive class of erudites in which he disclaims membership. It 
is intended for every reader of English who has caught the least 
•spark of scientific zeal. To live where Murray’s Dictionary is 
beyond reach would be a deprivation indeed to a genuine student. 
This dictionary of course deals largely with the Anglo-Saxon. It 
goes back, in fact, to the middle of the twelfth century for its 
vocabulary. Thus it serves the reader of Chaucer as well as the 
reader of Shakespeare and Longfellow. It professes to be based 
on historical principles, and is so based to the fullest extent imagina¬ 
ble. It links the present and the past of our language together as 
no other work does. Even the popular dictionaries, like the 
Century and the new Webster , which please the great public with 
pictures, also contemplate readers imbued with scientific curiosity, 
and boast that they are abreast with the philology of the day. 
Everyone who has studied Latin and Greek knows how much even 
a little acquaintance with these languages illumines the dictionary. 
Now an acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon illumines the dictionary 
•quite as much as a knowledge of all other languages together, 
because from Anglo-Saxon we get vocabulary and inflections, and 
from other languages we get only vocabulary. Our speech is 
a modified Anglo-Saxon; not a modified Latin, like French or Ital¬ 
ian. Modern English has developed by a continuous process 
of growth out of Old English. There is no boundary line between 
them. There is no point in the past back to which we must go 
and beyond which we need not go. What are we to think of 
a theory of education which prescribes long study of Latin, which 
is the basis of French, and leaves optional the study of Anglo¬ 
-Saxon, which is the basis of English? All the larger dictionaries 
mow are dictionaries of etymology as much as is the professedly 
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etymological dictionary of Skeat. Every teacher who is also* 
a scholar will seek to find himself at home in his Skeat . But the 
articles in Skeat , and Murray , and Webster are sealed to him who 
has made no linguistic studies: very many of them are sealed to 
him who has made other linguistic studies, but has neglected his* 
Anglo-Saxon, It is better to have worked ever so little in the ori¬ 
gins themselves than to have read any number of the popularizing 
books which undertake to give us results while sparing us the labor 
of research. The notion that results can be communicated to pas¬ 
sive readers and hearers so as to produce in the recipient minds 
intellectual states even remotely corresponding to those of the inves¬ 
tigators is a delusion that underlies most errors in education. It is- 
unthinkable that a scientist should announce a view of his own. 
apart from his grounds for holding that view. His deliverance 
would make a good sensational item for the newspapers, but would 
lose him caste as a scientist. Children take things on faith, and the 
languidly reading public of the papers likes to be amused ; but the- 
student insists on knowing for himself and enjoys the labor impro - 
bus which conquers all things. 

Works on the history of the language, some very elementary and 
some exhaustive in detail, are numerous enough. Doctor Murray's 
article on the English Language in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
I may assume, is known to many of my readers. It is an altogether 
admirable compend. Much reading of such histories soon begets 
the conviction that nothing will suffice short of some direct acquaint¬ 
ance with the monuments of the language. But if one desires 
a guide to independent study, one will find such guide in the chap¬ 
ter on the history of the language in Elze’s English Philology .. 
Of this book, indispensable from every point of view to the student 
of English, I shall soon have occasion to say more. The chapter 
to which I refer furnishes a bibliography of English linguistics,, 
with comments and illustrations. It points out the way of study,, 
but does not take the place of study. 

The literature in the oldest English, or Anglo-Saxon, as it is. 
commonly, though unscientifically called, has been so thoroughly 
investigated, principally by German scholars, and has been so well 
edited, in volumes cheap and accessible and abundantly elucidated 
with notes, and has, moreover, been so satisfactorily translated, that 
it positively solicits our steps into its broad and pleasant fields. Of 
course no one thinks for a moment of putting Old English literature 
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as a culture study in comparison with Greek and Latin literature. 
It has no such glory of form, no such wealth of content, as these. 
It is not the product of an imaginative people. But it is our litera¬ 
ture. It is an heirloom in our own family. We have the intel¬ 
lectual records of our race for a thousand years. From Caedmon 
to Longfellow the succession is unbroken. There is no proper 
appreciation of Chaucer possible to a reader who looks upon 
Chaucer as the beginningof our literature. Chaucer stands midway 
of our literary history. Once back to Chaucer, and another half¬ 
millennium awaits our exploration. 

As a guide through the Anglo-Saxon period of our literature, it 
is needful to name only one book, because this one book, by its 
marvellous completeness, its clearness, and its scientific trustworthi¬ 
ness, makes all others useless. This book is Wiilker’s Outlines of 
the History of Anglo-Saxon Literature . The restricted range 
of the oldest form of English literature makes it possible to name 
and describe every production extant in it. Wiilker exhibits the 
entire chart of our Old English possessions. But he does much 
more than this. He shows what every scholar since the old period 
has done in the way of exploration and discovery. His book con¬ 
templates just such a class as teachers of secondary and higher 
English should constitute. It is a pointer of the way, with no more 
fine speech than a guide-board. Wiilker points out the paths, but 
leaves it to us to do the climbing. Teachers are too apt to enfeeble 
their intellects by indolently reading a class of prettily written juve¬ 
nile books that aim at conveying mingled instruction and amuse¬ 
ment, but do not awaken curiosity. Books of travel are entertain¬ 
ing, but they are nothing like travelling. Intellectually we can all 
travel,— and travail it will be,— even though we cannot get oft' to 
Europe. 

For the earlier and the later Middle English a very satisfactory 
apparatus is at hand in the two volumes of Specimens of Early 
English by Morris and Skeat, and the one volume of Specimens 
of English Literature by Skeat alone. These three volumes 
furnish copious passages in chronological order, reaching from 1x50, 
when the Old English had undergone such modifications that it 
needed a change of name to mark its changed character, down to 
the u Shepheardes Calender,” in the midst of the Tudor period. 
Given a little familiarity with Old English forms, these books con¬ 
tain all that a student needs to carry on pretty thorough work in 
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Middle English. They contain grammatical and literary matter, 
with notes and vocabulary. It would be no less than wicked not to 
mention, in connection with the study of Middle English, the hon¬ 
ored name of Eduard Maetzner, who, for aught I know, is still, in 
advanced age, conducting the Luisenschule for girls in Berlin. It 
would take a tolerably old student of English to remember the time 
when Maetzner was not teaching us our own grammar, excavating 
the vast quarries of early English and heaping up his ore for us to 
use if we could. But Maetzner’s Sprachproben is now hard to get, 
and the lexicon to it has now long remained unfinished. For very 
small books, the first and second Middle English primers of Henry 
Sweet should be noted. 

With respect to English grammar, the state of the teacher who is 
not also a student is especially pitiable. To know grammar only 
from the school text-books is not to know it. Grammar is now 
universally conceived as a science. Its business is to infer laws 
from observed facts. The rules of good breeding with regard to 
speech are not laws of the language. Educated persons are less 
likely in their speech to reveal laws of the language than are 
ignorant, simple people, who unconsciously represent traditional 
usage. What are called the common errors of uneducated persons 
the historical investigator often finds to be ancient forms that once 
had good standing. Language being an organism, subject to its 
own laws of growth, it cannot be said that there has been a standard 
of correctness, from which the forms which the schoolmaster calls 
errors are departures. Good society speaks so and so, and inflicts 
its penalties for non-conformity, masking its rules and regulations 
under the guise of grammatical laws. But a grammatical law is 
not a rule of conduct. A scientific law is simply a generalization. 
The attempt to generalize may have been unsuccessful and may 
leave facts unaccounted for, in which case the grammarian must try 
again ; but the speech-rules of good society in this or that age, in 
this or that district, exist as a code and are infringed at personal 
risk. What the school text-book announces as rules of grammar 
are usually directed against mala prohibita , which the untrained 
teacher is very apt to regard as mala in se . To the investigator the 
distinction soon becomes clear. A curious illustration of a collo¬ 
quial fault that century after century gets into literature and is there 
embalmed, like a fly in amber,— a fault that the schoolmaster can 
neither tolerate nor extirpate,— which comes to the lips of all ranks 
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and conditions with a readiness and persistence that suggest that it 
may be fundamentally in accord with some law of the language, is 
given by Storm in his English Philology . As Storm follows the 
historical method and assumes nothing, but seeks to extract con¬ 
clusions from observed data, he collects instances of the two speech- 
forms, it is I and it is me . It is startling to find in what excellent 
writers the latter form appears. Shakespeare of course was entitled 
to do as he pleased : but the thing appears in Addison, in George 
Eliot, in Thackeray, and in many more. Nor do the novelists give 
it merely to their humbler characters. Perhaps it is bit of neglige 
English, suitable to an easy style. Suppose it should become fash¬ 
ionable in spite of us ! 

The school grammars differ widely from each other in some 
important matters. What shall be the attitude of the high school 
teacher towards these differences? He will surely be disconcerted 
by them unless he has attained a standpoint from which he can 
account to himself for their existence. This he can achieve in no 
other way than by the study of grammar historically and by his 
own careful watching for data. The means for studying historical 
English grammar are abundant. The enormous work of Maetzner 
has been translated, so badly, I am sorry to say, that the translation 
is as hard to read as the original. A more serviceable, because less 
bulky, book is that of Koch. Nothing suffices except collections of 
instances, so that we may not only get deductions, but see how the 
deductions were made and feel their cogency. This is what 
Maetzner and Koch do. Such books must be large, like good dic¬ 
tionaries. 

The works of Maetzner and Koch, and a few others, also Ger¬ 
man, are the only ones known to me that discuss English grammar 
in its entirety, — that is, in all its stages. The school books treat 
only of the existing language; and they are right, being intended 
for the use of children. In recent times a few books for schools 
have been made by scholars, like Professor Whitney, who know the 
language historically. But most of the text-books in vogue were 
made by men who expounded forms and constructions from their 
inner consciousness: and their inner consciousness was the product 
of their knowledge of the grammar of the ancient languages. A 
frequent saying on the lips of classically educated men is that they 
learned their English grammar in their study of Latin grammar. 
What these men mean to say doubtless is that from their training in 
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Latin they derived a consciousness of grammatical relations, a readi¬ 
ness to appreciate law in language. They should put it thus,— that 
from their study of Latin they gained a good preparation for the 
study of other languages. The fallacy that one may learn his. 
English by studying Latin should be brushed away with a good 
many other pedagogic cobwebs. To learn English grammar the 
only way is to study English grammar. A little labor in this field, 
clears the mind wonderfully as to the extent of one’s grammatical 
achievements. 

To such of my readers as desire to become working students of 
English, to whom however the path of fruitful work seems not 
quite clear, I commend, as an absolutely trustworthy guide who- 
knows every corner of the great domain of English study, the Ger¬ 
man, Karl Elze, whose book on English Philology I have already 
named. Elze’s name is well-known to all who have made serious- 
studies of Shakespeare. He is professor at Halle, and is now 
nearly seventy years old. His latest work seems to me the one by 
which he is destined to become most widely useful to students of 
English. As a philologist Elze is a disciple of August Boeckh, 
and applies to English Boeckh’s broad conception of classical phil¬ 
ology. To this procedure it is possible to take exception, as is done 
by Gustav Korting in his Encyclopaedia and Methodology of 
English Philology . But for purposes of practical utility we may 
omit the question of the scientific justifiableness of Elze’s adoption 
for English philology of the categories of a great classical philolo¬ 
gist, and simply acknowledge ourselves thankful to him for including 
so many departments of English study within the scope of his. 
book. 

Elze entitles his book a Grundrisz ,— an outline or sketch,— of 
English Philology. It is by no means a large book. It does not 
develop any department of its subject to the proportions of a treatise. 
It is essentially a student’s handbook; a vade mecum . Yet it is 
much more than a bibliography, although it is a bibliography of the 
most complete kind. It shows how each branch of English Phil¬ 
ology should be pursued. Thus it gives specimens of research, 
which are always highly interesting and stimulating. Many pages, 
of the work are devoted to lists of books essential to the English 
student. These lists include books in English as well as in Ger¬ 
man. The more recent and accessible of these books are often 
briefly characterized, so that the young worker may be guided in 
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his choice and not throw away his precious time on unrewarding- 
labor. But the bulk of the book does not consist of book-lists. It 
is a book to read continuously. Every chapter of it is fitted to- 
engage the attention and to beget a feeling of security as to the 
results to be attained by the methods of study which it expounds 
and illustrates. Its purpose is not to show how a semblance of 
philological knowledge may be achieved by culling here and there 
results announced by the real workers. It contemplates a public, 
of enthusiastic students of English, not a public of dilettanti just 
now caught by a fashionable English fad. After an introduction in 
which he seeks to establish the principles of his science, Elze pro¬ 
ceeds to mark out its channels in chapters bearing the following 
titles: — Hermeneutics, Criticism, Geography, History, Private 
Antiquities, History of the Literature, History of the Language, 
Lexicography, Grammar, Stylistic and Metric. He would be 
indeed an accomplished teacher of English who should not, under 
these heads, find Elze full of suggestion and light. Instruction in 
English literature in any school whatever would be at once enriched 
and strengthened when the teacher should begin, with clear purpose- 
in view, to read these chapters and to extend his studies according 
to their directions. For these studies bestow their rewards at once, 
and thereafter continually, as the student advances from conquest to 
conquest. There is no set goal of attainment on arriving at which 
the scholar becomes competent to teach. He becomes /^competent 
to teach the moment he is conscious of having arrived anywhere. 

Everyone knows for himself where his shoe pinches. Every 
teacher, unless he is in the last stage of self-complacency, knows 
where his knowledge needs enlargement. The teacher of English 
may, very likely, need more than anything else, at the present 
moment, a better acquaintance with English history. The medicine 
for this defect is easily applied. One needs in English teaching all 
the history one can command. The small manuals will do only for 
immediate use as stop-gaps. Histories of such range as those of 
Froude, Gardiner and Macaulay must be undertaken at last. One 
reads authors’ lives to but little purpose unless one can set these lives, 
correctly in their historical background. 

Perhaps one finds in himself a lack of familiarity with the 
topography and antiquities of London, which throughout our entire 
literary history are ever reappearing in close and necessary associa¬ 
tion with the great writers. Were anyone about to go to London 
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in the flesh, he would bethink himself of Baedeker, and Murray and 
Hare: as we teachers of English must all go to London in the 
spirit, we shall do well to resort to the same sources of knowledge. 
Should one take Elze’s two pages full of London titles into any 
good library and get access to as many of the books there named as 
the library could furnish, one would soon see his way to make most 
interesting discoveries in London lore. 

Perhaps it is in poetics that the teacher becomes conscious of 
2l desire for more knowledge. Here, then, is Mr. Ginn, who will 
introduce us to Professor Gummere’s Handbook, after studying 
which, I warrant no one will fail to appreciate more truly and enjoy 
far more profoundly poetic form. Then Mr. Ruskin will be found 
to be the author of a very small treatise on metres, which will prove 
as interesting as anything else that comes from his pen. The Ger¬ 
mans have school text-books of poetics. The subject is infinitely 
interesting. One will be easily drawn on in its study to the under¬ 
taking of even Schipper’s large work on English Metric. Much 
better will it be, however, when one has felt his way a little under 
the conduct of a guide, to explore for one’s self among the poets. 
The thing to be shunned above all others is the bringing of Greek 
and Latin prepossessions into the study of English metres. English 
rhythms are not an outgrowth of classical rhythms. 

But the department of work to which the teacher may most 
readily, and with most immediate profit, devote his energies, is 
.studious reading of literature. Whoever teaches Shakespeare and 
Milton, e. g., should without delay read the whole of Shakespeare 
and Milton. The plays and poems not read in school are the best 
commentary on those which are read. The teacher should put him¬ 
self on the level of the editor and the annotator, and be as competent 
as he to expound texts. This reading of English classics should go 
on constantly. It will be a perennial spring of life. But it must 
not be the passive, indolent reading of those who read to while 
-away the time. The student must read sitting up at his table, not 
lounging lazily in an easy-chair. He must read, pen in hand. He 
must collect his own data for comparing and judging in matters of 
grammar and literary history. A growing note-book is the sign of 
growing knowledge. He who gathers his own facts becomes com¬ 
petent to annotate the annotators, — who often need notes more than 
the texts do,— and to grow from indifference to them up to a hearty 
dislike of them as obstacles, rather than aids, to study. 
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There are multitudes of books about the various departments of 
English study which have in view readers of small attainment and 
small courage, and whose effect on such readers is to beget in them 
habits of intellectual dependence. The mass of school-books with 
which teachers have to deal is narrowing in its effect on the mind. 
Most of these books need not have been produced at all. To people 
who do not frequent good society manuals of etiquette are all- 
important. To some, perhaps, they even take the place of good 
society. What more dreary fate than to be doomed to perpetual 
reading of rhetorics, histories of literature, manuals of composition ! 
To write well is to write like Newman, George Eliot, Cobbett, 
Hawthorne : why not then acquaint ourselves with such writers and 
so learn their secret? Given excellent models, why not study the 
models, rather than books about the models ? No so poor punctu¬ 
ators as those whose heads are filled with rules of punctuation. 
No so poor writers as those whose style is formed on text-books of 
rhetoric. To believe the rhetorics, one element of our language is 
stronger than another, and begin is inherently a stronger word than 
commence . Our only defence against such sciolism is to resort to 
the literature and ascertain usage for ourselves. Professor Hill 
preaches vigorously against the use of the word aggravate in the 
sense of to exasperate or provoke: but Doctor Murray simply gives 
excellent authorities for the use of the word in this sense. We 
must have a standard by which to measure the competency of our 
guides. 

The teacher must have access to the primal sources of knowledge. 
There are many who like to lecture to him about his culture, his 
duties, his privileges; and I believe he likes to sit passively and be 
lectured to. Certainly he likes to invite people of other professions 
to address him. You know how submissively Eve listens to Adam’s 
superior discoursings, and how Adam enjoys expounding to her the 
mysteries of the universe. 

A well known peculiarity of the secondary schools of Germany is 
that the teachers of these schools rank as to scientific attainments 
with the university professors. What would be the harm of having 
it so in this country? Is it to be supposed that Doctor Matzner 
knows too much to be a good teacher of the little girls of the Luisen- 
schule? Who will defend the small attainment of American high 
school teachers as a good thing? We have all beard again and 
again how superior in scholastic attainment the German schoolboy 
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is to the American. Convinced as we are of the natural superiority 
of the American boy in alertness of intellect, we are compelled to 
cast about helplessly for reasons with which to account for his inferior 
achievement in school and university. As a contribution to this 
ever-recurring discussion, I suggest that the low standard of Ameri¬ 
can school work is fully accounted for by the low standard of pro¬ 
fessional knowledge in American teachers. Much as the German 
or French boy surpasses, at any given age, his contemporary in this 
country, probably the American boy comes nearer to equalling his 
teachers than does the boy in France or Germany. A boy in 
a gymnasium has a better chance to get scientific teaching of English 
than does a boy in a high school. The gymnasial English teacher 
knows his special subject, scientifically, better than the high school 
English teacher. 

Considering the abundant opportunities for thorough English 
study now offered by numerous colleges in this country, would it 
not be feasible at once for such a body as the supervisors of Boston 
to announce that hereafter candidates for high school positions 
involving the teaching of English should be examined in the gram¬ 
mar of Old and Middle, as well as Modern, English ; in the devel¬ 
opment of the literature through its successive stages from Alfred to 
Victoria; in some one period of the language and the literature in 
which the candidate had made special studies; and, lastly, in Ger¬ 
man, as the indispensable instrument of scientific research and as 
a second Teutonic language? Here, as in other departments of 
secondary work, the time is ripe for great steps in advance. 

But while the supervisors wait, it remains for us to work. The 
new day has surely dawned for teachers of English. While 
the time fleets, we can be making precious gains, just as well as if 
we were about to be called up for examination. Dies diem docet . 
The deficiency of today, if we are resolute and in earnest, will 
become the possession of tomorrow. 
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First Middle English Primer ; extracts from the Ancren Riwle and Ormu- 
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